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I.—ARBITRATION SINCE THE WAR. 


LL wars leave behind them a grim legacy of dislocation and 
confusion. TheGreat War was no exception, save that its legacy 
was larger and lasted longer. For some eight years, indeed, 

international affairs were often so choked with the dust of detail and 
dispute that it has been difficult to see the wood for the trees. 

But the passing of this hectic period has at last put things in a 
clear enough perspective to bring out into relief the main movements 
in post-war history. Unquestionably one of these—possibly the 
most important—has been the growth of arbitration. 


WHAT ARBITRATION MEANS. 


At the present time arbitration is “ news,’ and even a popular 
topic of the day. But with all the publicity it has obtained, mainly 
due to the League, there would appear to be still a lack of precision 
as to the meaning of the word, and even more as to its application 
in practice. Further there is still a lamentably insufficient grasp of 
the remarkable strides that arbitration has, beyond all doubt, made 
since the War, or of the machinery for it that there is actually in 
existence, in first-class working order and capable of generating 
infinitely more power than was conceived before 1914. 

There is Arbitration and Arbitration. The word may be used in 
its proper sense as laid down at the Hague Conference of 1899, “‘ the 
settlement of differences between States by judges of their own choice, 
and on the basis of respect for law. Recourse to arbitration implies 
an undertaking to submit in good faith to the award.”’ Or it may be 
used in a different though still a precise sense, referring to judicial 
settlement, the procedure of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, culminating in a judgment. Or, again, it may serve as a 
portmanteau word for peaceful settlement in general, and include 
conciliation, mediation, conference for voluntary agreement and 
so forth, in fact a system of arbitration such as was described by 
Mr. Macdonald at the Fifth Assembly in September 1924—* a system 
of watching the clouds, a system of warning when a cloud just the 
size of a man’s hand, appears above the horizon, and the taking of 
steps at once, not of a military kind, but of a rational and judicial 
kind, to charm it out of existence.” It is well to remember that there 
are such differences in meaning, as they may certainly imply quite a 
difference in arbitral procedure. Otherwise disservice is likely to be 
done to arbitration proper or “ judicial decision ’’ by prematurely 
forcing upon them functions for which as yet they may be unfitted. 
“Neither arbitration nor the World Court are pertinent instruments 
for the settlement of political disputes’’ is the recent opinion of 
perhaps the best American authority on the theory and practice of 
arbitration. And at least it reflects a serious factor in international 
affairs which it would be idle to ignore. 

As has been said, there is also little awareness of the big progress 
that arbitration has made in all its branches during the last eight 
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years, in spite of the War and in spite of Versailles. Yet it is a solid 
fact that a whole number of new milestones can be marked along this 


road to international peace. 


THE GREAT WAR AND ARBITRATION. 


The Great War hit arbitration hard on two sides ; but the reaction 
to the two blows was very different. It was a tremendous breach 
in the whole idea and practice of arbitration. Many thought the 
breach could never be filled. And war mentality which, true to 
history, lasts far on into the period of peace, was the direct antithesis 
to the will to peace, without which all arbitration is quixotic quicksand. 
The war, too, created a whole number of new problems which had to 
be settled at once, and yet could not at that time—even if Archangels 
had sat with the peacemakers in Paris—have been settled with the 
agreement of all parties. A number of terribly important questions, 
such as reparations, were simply left unsettled. And unsettlement was 
fanned by the emergence of a new nationalism which was by no 
means “‘too proud to fight’ for its new won freedom. In fact, 
Europe was in many parts an armed camp; people’s nerves were 
raw; nations hung on the edge of a volcano. What atmosphere 
could possibly be more deadly for arbitration, for the recovery 
of its lost ground, let alone the making of further progress ? 

But there was another side to the picture, a side touching the 
imponderables, the spiritual forces founded deep in the past, which 
the war itself could only blunt, but was wholly unable to kill. It 
was the spiritual, mental reaction to the Great War that, in spite of 
all odds, brought down the balance heavily on the side of arbitration. 
In the closing periods of the war the conscience of the world awoke in a 
way that has rarely happened before, and rose in revolt against the 
horror, the senseless tragedy of it all. It created a fixed determination 
that settlement by force must be ended, and settlement by reason 
by commonsense—only this time properly organised and, if possible, 
universal—put in its place. The result of what was partly an 
unconscious but in the main a conscious movement of world opinion 
was the League of Nations and the Covenant. 


THE COVENANT. 


Many people are still curiously blind to the stupendous achievement 
that the Covenant really was, and is, for it is the parent of practically 
all subsequent developments of arbitration. It was the one big 
constructive effort towards international peace that it was found 
possible not only to initiate while the very air still smelt of war, but 
to see through in the staggering years that followed. That alone 
speaks volumes for the wisdom and stamina of the Covenant. 

‘The alternatives for war are at least four in number—Arbitration 
(proper), the World Court, Conciliation and Conference.’ The 
Covenant provides for all four, which goes to make it the most com- 
prehensive Arbitration Treaty in history, as well as the largest, with 
a list of 55 signatories. A big claim this. But the “ conference ”’ 
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principle is a central idea of the whole League, and examination of the 
special articles that deal with arbitration will be found to make good 
the rest of the claim. 


Article 12, for example, pledges 55 nations to submit all disputes 
to arbitration, or judicial decision or inquiry and report. Article 13 
explains what disputes are “ generally suitable,’ for arbitration or 
judicial settlement before an International Court of Justice, as provided 
for in Article 14 (‘‘ generally suitable ’’—a cautious phrase marking 
perhaps for a wise recognition that the borderland between justiciable 
and non-justiciable disputes has still no fixed boundaries). Article 15 
arranges for the settlement of all remaining disputes, which are to be 
dealt with through the League Council or the Assembly, by the method 
of conciliation. In the event of an unanimous solution being unobtain- 
able here, a further period must elapse before a disputant can regain 
his right to act as he chooses. 

These Articles cover nearly all the ground, and constitute a system 
of arbitration, judicial settlement and conciliation so extensive as 
to come very near excluding even the possibility of a final appeai to 
force. They impose compulsory peaceful settlement, or in the very 
extremest case, at least exhaustive attempts at peaceful settlement 
on all members of the League. 


THE GAP IN THE COVENANT ? 


Surely this is an immense step forward. And a proper appreciation 
of it might well be calculated to strengthen all nations’ confidence in 
arbitration and the end of “‘ settlement by force.’”’ Yet from time 
to time there has been a tendency to underrate the value of this great 
Treaty, and to fix the eye upon what is called the ‘‘ gap in the 
Covenant ”’ in Article 15, so exclusively that in certain quarters it 
appears to have become a hole almost as big as the Covenant itself. 
This tendency to insist on a weakness of the Covenant rather than on 
its strength, to stress the constant need to supplement it rather than 
to concentrate on carrying it out fully both in the spirit and the 
letter, comes and goes. In the early days after the War a likely 
reason for it may have been the fact that the League had still to win 
its spurs and graduate from a ‘‘ cosmopolitan expression ’’ to a 
position as a powerful factor in international life. Such a tendency 
throve, of course, on the chilling influence of the continuance of the 
quarrels between France and Germany. It rose to its height in 1924, 
and found its most constructive expression in the Geneva Protocol 
of that year. But psychology apart—it is difficult to imagine that 
after all the months during which some political dispute between 
Powers is being handled by the League Council, with the whole world 
reporting, broadcasting, listening in, and after a further cold period 
of waiting, while the whole force of public opinion again mobilises, 
this time against a war—that a final appeal to force could ever really 
be made. The Council itself, for one thing, would hardly admit its 
impotence in the face of a crisis so dangerous to the very existence of 
the League. There are other Articles in the Covenant which could be 
brought to bear. 
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The more the Covenant is studied the more of wisdom and strength 
there is to be found in it. Faithfully carried out it is a tower of 
strength to peaceful settlement. It is the permanent background of 
all present-day arbitration. 


THE PERMANENT COURT. 


People may and do differ over the value of this or that activity 
of the League. But, whatever else may be said, no one can refuse 
the League one supremely great contribution towards international 
peace, and the substitution of law for war—the creation of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Everyone knows that 
there is now a World Court before which justiciable cases may and 
in Many cases must go. But here again it is doubtful if there is any 
wide knowledge of the tremendous expansion of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court—of the cases that must go before it—that 
has been steadily going on during the last three years. The growth 
of this automatic machinery for arbitration (in the sense of judicial 
decision) can perhaps be realised most simply from the fact that at 
the present time there are no less than two hundred international 
instruments, conventions, treaties and so forth by which the signatory 
States are bound to have recourse to the Court in all justiciable cases, 
or in whole special classes of cases. Add to this that every nation 
has now the chance of generalising particular practices of referring 
legal cases to the Court by signing the famous Optional Clause. 
Twenty-seven States already, including Germany, have taken advan- 
tage of this opening to regularise and save time over a practice of 
arbitration which began by being limited but has been steadily 
growing more and more common. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CONCILIATION. 


One special advantage that the League possesses is that it rarely 
lets upon a problem into which it has once got its claws. It has always 
realised that arbitration machinery can be improved and has done 
yeoman service by approaching the improvements from various 
angles and in various ways. The early years after the war were so 
crammed with distressful political disputes that they drove home, 
above all things, the importance of an institution of political settle- 
ment, such as conciliation. As the League saw it the problem was 
how to make conciliation easier of access, more regular and more 
efficient. In September, 1922, the Third Assembly gave a strong lead 
by adopting a resolution recommending its members (subject to the 
rights and obligations of Article 15 of the Covenant) to conclude 
conventions with the object of bringing their disputes before Con- 
ciliation Commissions of their own choice but organised on broad lines 
suggested by the League. The object of this move was to develop 
the practice and procedure of conciliation, already initiated by the 1914 
Bryan Treaties, but in most cases strangled at birth owing to the War. 
And it was hoped to carry it a step further, eventually, to the con- 
clusion of a General Conciliation Convention, open to all States. 
Progress in peaceful settlement was to be from the particular to the 
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general, an interesting idea as a parallel process went on in the field 
of arbitration proper and of judicial decision. The Geneva Protocol 
of 1924 was the result of an attempt, perhaps too hurried an attempt, 
to force on progress in this field from particular to general. But as 
far as conciliation was concerned the results of the League’s move 
were most encouraging. Switzerland and Sweden led off with a 
Conciliation Treaty in June, 1924, which was followed by a whole 
galaxy of similar Treaties, of which the Scandinavian States took the 
lion’s share. All these Treaties established an obligation to submit 
disputes to a Conciliation Commission, which reports on them fully, 
though its reports are not binding. The Commissioners enable the 
facts to be brought into the light of day; they give time for high 
temperatures to cool down; they provide full opportunity for 
voluntary agreement, which is often much more satisfactory than an 
imposed decision. In some cases conciliation was also chosen by the 
contracting parties as the regular preliminary method for settlement 
of disputes, arbitration or judicial settlement only coming into play 
if conciliation failed. 


THE PROTOCOL. 


But in other quarters of Europe the political atmosphere was 
still heavy with threatening storms. There was war in all but name 
between France and Germany. Unrest and uncertainty hung over 
Central and Eastern Europe. Though the situation was beyond the 
League’s power to control, it affected the work of the League in a very 
notable way. It threw into prominence the whole question of 
disarmament, upon which the League had been busy for some time, and 
brought out the close connection of this problem with arbitration, 
enabling the League in the end to give a fillip to the discussion of the 
principles and practice of arbitration which carried to the corners of 
the world. Indeed, the full effects of 1924, the “‘ Protocol Year,” 
as it is called, are yet to be felt. 

The Protocol was the League’s most complete plan for disarma- 
ment, and the first plan to link it up indissolubly with arbitration. 
Arbitration, in fact, was the keynote of the 5th Assembly. For the 
argument was that unless there was more “ security,” there would never 
be any real “‘ disarmament.’ and that the only way to get more 
** security ’’ was to introduce more arbitration. A peaceful settlement 
for all disputes must be ensured. The Protocol, therefore, made some 
kind of arbitration compulsory for settling all international disputes, 
and at the same time gave a new prominence to arbitration in inter- 
national affairs by making refusal to arbitrate practically an automatic 
test of aggression. 

As is well known, the Protocol was never adopted. Perhaps if 
reached conclusions on which its generation had not made up its 
mind, particularly as regards “ sanctions” and the institution of 
Compulsory Arbitration all round. That the latter question is still a 
much debated one would seem to be the natural deduction from the 
prominence given at the present time to “ reservations.’’ When all 
is said and done, “‘ reservations,’ ‘“‘ questions of national honour,”’ 
“domestic questions ’’ are cousins in a family which is by no means 
yet extinct. 
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Yet out of the Protocol there came a flood of discussion which was 
a liberal education in arbitration. And the reactions of the principles 
of the Protocol upon various states were equally beneficial. 


LOCARNO. 


In its efforts towards bringing peace into Europe, the Protocol 
seemed to many to aim at doing too much and doing it too quickly. 
But the same desire for peace prompted certain European States to 
see what could be done by applying most of its principles on a smaller 
scale, and for a limited range of disputes. The result was Locarno. 
From the point of view of arbitration, the Locarno Treaties are 
remarkable. They weld together arbitration and conciliation into a 
single, smoothly working, effective procedure for the peaceful settle- 
ment of a historic quarrel which had embittered Europe for generations. 
The actual procedure of arbitration is improved in two ways. Non- 
judicial cases have here to go through a finer sieve. They are examined 
and reported on by a permanent highly-organised Conciliation 
Commission. Only if the Commission fails to produce agreement, do 
they come before the League Council under Article 15 of the Covenant. 
But it is Article 15 with the weakest of stings to its tail, for even should 
the theoretical worst come to the theoretical worst, and the Council 
fail to agree, there would only be a sort of stalemate. For, by 
Article 2, of-the Locarno Guarantee Treaty, war has been outlawed 
as between the signatories. And the League, forits credit’s sake, could 
be trusted to deal with such a stalemate. 

The Locarno Treaties have been held up as models by the last 
two Assemblies, a recognition of the contribution they have made 
in providing better machinery for arbitration and, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, closing up the “‘ hole in the Covenant,’’ by out- 
lawing war. It may be that the psychological value of the Locarno 
Treaty principles will yet be found to be the most important of all. 
For nothing is so hard as to banish an inhibition, whether in a man or a 
State. 


** ALL-IN ”’ TREATIES. 


Other States have been influenced in a different direction by the 
Protocol. They have adopted the idea of compulsory arbitration of 
some sort for every kind of dispute. But, so far, they have applied 
it only in bilateral treaties. Italy and Switzerland led off in 1924 by 
an Arbitration Treaty which was “ all-inclusive,’ and as war-tight as 
words could make a treaty. By this Treaty, if conciliation fails, the 
case goes before the Permanent Court, which deals with it itself if 
the case is of a judicial character ; if it is not so found, then the 
parties settle it ex aequo et bono, that is to say, by equity. This was 
the first ‘‘ All-in ’’ Treaty to be concluded between two neighbouring 
European States. France followed in 1925 with a slightly different 
variety of ‘“ All-in” Treaty with Switzerland. Since then the 
numbers of such Treaties, which bar out all recourse to war or settle- 
ment by force as between the signatories, has grown rapidly. At the 
present moment there are at least thirty such Treaties—all concluded. 
since 1924. The Scandinavian countries are well represented among 
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them. So is Switzerland, so is Italy, with at least four ‘“ All-in ’ 
Treaties to her credit, and so is Czecho-Slovakia. France, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland and Spain are all on the list. In fact, it may fairly 
be said that there is a European movement towards “‘ All-in ’’ Treaties. 
And so far the area of permanent peace has been enlarged. ‘True, 
at present the movement seems chiefly confined to the conclusion of 
Treaties between States who are unlikely to have serious quarrels with 
one another. But it may turn out to be no very difficult step from 
this to ‘‘ All-in’’ Treaties with countries who might be unfriendly. 
There is always the background of the Covenant to make arbitration 
Treaties easier and stronger than they were before the War. 

Other nations again have thought other combinations of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation suit them best. There is a large variety of these 
pacific Treaties and in proportion, as they lay stress on arbitration 
and make provision in case conciliation fails, they approximate to 
“ All-in ’’ Treaties. In most cases they tend to make an appeal to 
force far less likely, and some form of peaceful settlement next door to 
a certainty. 


ARBITRATION TREATIES—SOME FIGURES. 


The numbers of post-war Arbitration Treaties are rarely known. 
But the actual contrast between pre- and post-war figures here is 
more than impressive. At least ninety Treaties of Arbitration have 
been concluded between the end of the War and 1926 (The World 
Peace Foundation, Vol. IX, Nos. 6-7, 1926), and a number much larger 
than all the Treaties concluded during the nineteenth century. Sir 
Austin Chamberlain, in February, 1928, in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons concerning Arbitration Treaties, circulated a 
list of over 150, dating from 1902 up to 1927. And the list was by 
no means complete, as it omitted Locarno and at least twenty well- 
known treaties registered at Geneva. As has already been said, 
there are thirty ‘“ All-in”’ Treaties, concluded since 1924. The 
League’s own figures give between eighty and ninety Arbitration 
Treaties as registered at Geneva by the end of 1926. Last year 
increased these numbers. Figures such as these—and they are 
continually growing—show better than anything else the positive 
advance that has been made by arbitration, and the place it has taken 
in the foreign policy of States. 


THE LEAGUE OF ARBITRATION. 


The continual pre-occupation of the League with the question of 
disarmament has since 1924 meant pre-occupation with arbitration 
also. For Arbitration, Security and Disarmament are still the three 
key pillars to the Palace of Peace. Recently emphasis has been laid 
once more on the importance of arbitration. After the slow progress 
made by the League’s Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, and the failure of the Coolidge Naval Conference, the 
Eighth Assembly met in September 1927 to find itself faced with what 
looked like a remote possibility of any Conference. If a Conference 
was to meet within a reasonable date the Preparatory Commission, 
it became clear, must be strengthened on the non-technical side of the 
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disarmament problem—which meant more polishing up of the 
machinery for arbitration. A resuscitation of the Protocol in detail 
was out of the question. So the Assembly arranged to set up a special 
Committee on Arbitration and Security, side by side with the 
Preparatory Commission, to do two things among others. First it 
was to go back to the Covenant, to see if full use was being made of the 
arbitral machinery there. Secondly, it was to review the recent 


progress of arbitration outside Geneva, bringing out if possible the . 


main lines of development, to offer guidance where necessary as to the 
most convenient procedure, and to give the whole matter the fullest 
possible publicity. 


Two REPORTS. 


This Committee on Arbitration and Security has held two Sessions 
and published two highly interesting Reports to which reference is 
made here, as they give the most recent view of the place arbitration 
has taken in the Foreign Politics of the world.* 

The first of these contains, among other things, the views on the 
question of arbitration and its development of the Swedish, Norwegian, 
Belgian, British and German Governments. There is no space to 
discuss them here, but they form a telling body of contemporary 
opinion regarding the growth of arbitration in international affairs. 
Particularly valuable is a Memorandum on Arbitration and Conciliation 
by the Finnish expert M. Holste. In this, he traces the remarkable 
progress in the numbers of treaties between pairs or small groups of 
States, noting that the characteristic feature was a greater readiness 
to accept arbitration or conciliation, if not for all possible disputes, 
at least for justiciable ones, and a tendency to abandon the older 
forms of reservations or restrict their scope. Methods of procedure 
had immensely improved, that of conciliation in particular being 
largely a post-war creation. There was little doubt that this progress 
was mainly due to the influence of the Covenant, the positive measures 
which the League had been able to make and the active discussion by 
the Assembly. If it was desirable to suggest a general model treaty 
of arbitration, it would be well to follow the system of the Locarno 
treaties—obligatory arbitration in justiciable disputes, leaving other 
questions to be settled by conciliation. It might be well to prepare 
several model treaties. M. Holste’s Memorandum will be found 
invaluable for the study of post-war arbitration. 

Finally the Report contains an illuminating introduction in which 
incidentally the importance of the “‘ gap in the Covenant ”’ is assessed 
at a more proper value, “ although paragraph 7 of Article 15 contains 
a gap from a legal point of view, nevertheless, from a political stand- 
point, there is a latent influence for peace in this freedom of action 
which it thus threatens to restore to the Members of the League in 
circumstances on which the public opinion of the whole world would 
be in a position to pass judgment. The Council would certainly be 
able to take advantage of the situation thus created to make further 
efforts on behalf of peace.” 





* Documents C.A.S. 10, February 1928, and C.P.D. 108, March 14, 1928. 
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The second Report follows out of the first. From the point of 
view of arbitration the main interest is a number of Model Arbitration 
Treaties to suit the attitude of different States towards international 
matters and to facilitate the actual procedure of arbitration. Model A 
applies arbitration to all disputes without distinction and proposes to 
submit justiciable disputes to the judgment of the Permanent Court, 
and non-justiciable disputes to that of an arbitral tribunal. Model B 
confines arbitration to disputes of a legal kind and submits others to a 
procedure of conciliation and eventually to the Council for examina- 
tion, in accordance with Article 15 of the Covenant. Model C contains 
attempts to codify the rules generally accepted by all special treaties 
now in force, and displays the simple practical advantages of making 
it possible for States to adopt by mere signatures and adherence a 
procedure of conciliation in respect to a large number of countries, 
instead of concluding a special Convention with each of them. It is 
interesting to note that a large place is given in these models to 
‘“ reservations,’ but a new rule is recommended which is that these 
reservations must always be submitted to the control of the Permanent 
Court. 

What aetion the Ninth Assembly will take upon these Reports 
remains to be seen. But already their influence appears to have been 
felt outside Geneva. The Greek and Rumanian Governments have 
recently signed an Arbitration Treaty quite definitely owing a debt 
to League models. 


CONCLUSION. 


Much has necessarily had to be omitted in this review of post-war 
arbitration. It is upon arbitration in Europe that attention has been 
focussed, for the chief reason that since the war Europe and not 
America has been the home of progressive arbitration. It is possible 
that this situation is about to change. 

The recent American proposals for better type of arbitration 
treaties and for a Multilateral Treaty for the Outlawry of War may 
mark an honest attempt to regain some of the lost reputation of the 
United States in the field of arbitration.. But it is early to judge yet. 
In any case this move is one more indication of the whole world’s 
interest in arbitration. 

As regards Europe the prospects and position of arbitration are 
bright. It bulks in foreign politics in a way that is most encouraging. 
It has got or is getting its public. If Governments will not accept 
this or that kind of arbitration they at least are forced to defend their 
position. It is clear now that arbitration is an organic growth ; 
otherwise it never would have survived the War. With the League 
to sponsor it and watch over its progress the general adoption of 
arbitral machinery for the peaceful settlement of most disputes and 
in any case the prevention of any resort to force for a settlement may 
well be much nearer than is imagined. The League of Nations and 
the increasing confidence that the world has in it are incalculable 
assets. Possunt quia posse videntur. (Contributed). 
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II.—_ CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 
April 4th—A Treaty of Friendship between Afghanistan and Japan was 
signed in London. 


Albania. 

April 2nd.—The frontier between Albania and Yugoslavia was closed, 
ostensibly owing to an outbreak of typhus. 

April 3rd.—Representations as to closing of frontier. (See Yugoslavia.) 

April 7th—The Albanian Government re-opened the frontier between 
Albania and Yugo-Slavia. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 

April 3rd.—Agreement was arrived at between the Municipal Council and 
the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association on the question of Chinese representation 
on the Council. Three Chinese were to be appointed to be Councillors, and 
six to be members of the standing sub-committees, thus resulting in a position 
under which the International Settlement would be governed by five British 
Councillors, three Chinese, two Americans and two Japanese. 


The Peking Government. 


April 2nd.—The local newspapers reported that General Wu Pei-fu had 
retired to a monastery in Tibet. 

The Ankuochun armies began operations against Feng Yu-hsiang with the 
object of occupying Chengchow and driving the Christian General across the 
Yellow River and preventing him from joining up with Chiang Kai-shek. 

April 9th.—After a renewal of the fighting in Northern China Chang 
Tso-lin gained some minor successes. 

At a meeting of the British ratepayers in the British concession in Tientsin 
a resolution was passed protesting against the movement of the British 
Government towards the rendition of the concession to the Chinese. Points 
in the resolution were: (1) The province of Chilhi was in the hands of 
militarists who were guilty of extortion and oppression. (ii) The former 
Austrian, German and Russian concessions were being greatly misgoverned. 
(iii) The local “ authorities’? were attempting illegally and in complete 
disregard of treaty rights to impose taxation. (iv) The conditions of rendition 
had been flagrantly violated by the Chinese in the case of Hankow. The 
British residents at Tientsin had, therefore, no assurance that the conditions 
would be observed in Tientsin, if the rendition were carried out. 

At a meeting, subsequently, of the bodies composing the British com- 
munity in Tientsin a resolution was passed associating them with the above 
resolution. 

April 10th.—The Northern forces defeated General Feng Yu-hsiang, who 
was reported to have suffered reverses also at the hands of the peasant bands 
in Honan. 
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The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


March 29th.—The Nationalist Government announced a series of graduated 
taxes on gold exchange firms operating within its jurisdiction. The taxes were 
leviable on nett profits and ranged from 74-25 per cent. It also proposed to 
raise a loan of $16,000,000 (£2,000,000) secured on the tobacco taxes. 

March 31st.—It was announced that the United States Minister had 
reached an agreement with the Nationalist Government concerning the 
Nanking incidents of March, 1927. It was understood that the U.S.A. 
Government regretted the firing on the Standard Oil Company’s Hill, but 
laid stress on its necessity. It was also stated that the U.S.A. Government 
had acquiesced in principle in the request for the revision of the treaties. 
The Nanking Government agreed to pay taels 100,000 immediately towards 
the 5,000,000 claimed by way of reparations. 

$15,000,000 in specie were delivered to Chiang Kai-shek at Nanking to 
enable him to complete his preparations for the advance against the 
Northerners. He himself left for the front. 

April 8th.—The dismissal of Quo Tai-chi from the Commissionership of 
Foreign Affairs at Shanghai, at the instance of Huang Fu, who had superseded 
him as Acting Foreign Minister during the absence of Mr. C. C. Wu, was 
reported. There were serious dissensions in the ranks of the Government, 
whose extortions were driving many Shanghai merchants to Hankow. 

April 10th.—General Chiang Kai-shek was reported to be pursuing a 
policy of inactivity and to be waiting to see what would happen to General 
Feng Yu-hsiang. 

Canton. 

March 28th.—_-News reached Hongkong of a serious situation in Swatow, 
which was reported to have been left defenceless by the Fukien General Chen 
Ming-shu and to be threatened by the “‘ Reds.”’ 


The Hankow Government. 


April 8th.—The terrorist methods adopted by Pei Chung Si, who had driven 
out the Chen-Borodin Government, caused great anxiety for the French 
concession, which was subjected to the same methods of intimidation as those 
employed by Borodin against the British. ~ 


Egypt. 
March 29th.—The Government officially recognised the Government of 
Nejd and the Hejaz. 


March 30th.—The Government sent its reply to the British Government’s 
Note of March 4th. (Vide Bulletin of 17th March, page 14). In this the 
Government expressed its deep regret at having been confronted with Lord 
Lloyd’s aide-mémoire of March 4th, which it considered “‘ does not correspond 
with its frank willingness to develop and fortify the bonds of friendship which 
should govern the relations between Great Britain and Egypt.” The Egyptian 
Government had always endeavoured to convey to British subjects and to 
foreigners in general the clear impression that it watched over their safety 
and interests. The Note continued “ the aide-mémoire in question constitutes 
a perpetual interference with the internal conduct of Egyptian affairs, paralys- 
ing the exercise by Parliament of its right to legislate and to control adminis- 
tration, and rendering impossible the existence of a Government worthy of the 
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name. Such cannot clearly be the intention of the British Government. 
For these reasons the Egyptian Government cannot admit the principle of an 
intervention which would be tantamount to its veritable abdication.” 
Assurances were given that it was the intention of the Government to 
maintain public security and to protect foreign interests. 
April 4th.—Publication of British Governnment’s reply to Egyptian Note 
of March 30th. (See Great Britain.) 


France. 


March 28th.—The terms of the Franco-Rumanian debt settlement were 
made public. Under these Rumanian was to pay off the debt in 62 annuities, 
beginning with the payment of 1,261,000 gold francs (£50,440) for 1928. 
The total figure was fixed at 527,635,877 gold francs. 

March 31st.--The text was published of M. Briand’s reply to Mr. Kellogg’s 
Note of 27th February regarding apeace pact. In thisthe French Government 
stated its willingness to renounce all wars, and not merely those of aggression 
on condition that (1) the pact should be open to all nations; (2) that if any 
nations broke the pact all the others would be liberated from their under- 
takings ; and (3) that renunciation would not exclude the right of legitimate 
defence or prevent the performance of undertakings already entered into under 
the League Covenant and other Treaties. The French Government agreed 
to join the U.S.A. in communicating to the British, German, Italian and 
Japanese Governments the entire Franco-American correspondence, together 
with a draft multi-partite Pact condemning war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

Three Communist Deputies, Marty, Duclos and Clamanus, were sentenced 
to four, three and two years’ imprisonment, on account of anti-militarist 
articles published in “ L’Humanité.” 

April 1st.—In a speech at Carcassonne, M. Poincaré hinted at the possibility 
of the meeting of an international conference to adjust war debts, by referring 
to a plan for a “ great economic general settlement,’ embracing the regulation 
of inter-Allied debts and other problems. 

April 4th.—Frontier incident at Kehl. (See Germany.) 

April 8th—The Franco-American Peace Pact. (See U.S.A.) 


Germany. 

March 30th.—The Reichstag passed a Bill forbidding the traffic in arms 
toChina. Germany thereby adhered to the Peking Agreement of 1919 between 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., and five other Powers. 

April 2nd.—News reached Berlin that a representative of the German 
Government had been granted permission to visit the imprisoned engineers 
arrested nearly a month earlier in the Don coal area. 

April 3rd.—Appeal of Polish Union of German Silesia to the League. (See 
Poland.) 

April 4th—A man, stated to be Dutch, was shot dead by the German 
police at Kehl on the Franco-German frontier. He had refused to show his 
papers, and after being taken into custody had attempted to escape. 

April 8th—The breach between the Conservative Party and the 
Nationalist Party, in which it had generally been included, was announced. 
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Great Britain. 


March 30th.—Frontier agreement with Holland. (See the Netherlands.) 

April 4th—The text was published of the Government’s reply to the 
Egyptian Note of March 30th. The Egyptian Premier was informed that his 
Note could not be accepted as a correct exposition of the relations existing 
between Great Britain and Egypt or of their respective obligations, and was 
reminded that by its Declaration of February 1922 the Government had 
declared the independence of Egypt subject to the four reservations set out 
therein. The Government had accompanied the announcement of its decision 
to Foreign Powers by the statement that the welfare and integrity of Egypt 
were necessary to the peace and safety of the British Empire, which would 
always maintain as an essential British interest the special relations between 
itself and Egypt long recognised by other Governments. In calling attention 
to these special relations, the British Government had intimated that it 
would not admit them to be questioned by any other Power, and that it would 
regard as an unfriendly act any attempt at interference in the affairs of Egypt 
by another Power. In view of this responsibility the British Government had 
reserved to its absolute discretion the four points enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of February 1922. Settlement of these points had been aimed at in the 
negotiation of a Treaty with the late Premier of Egypt, but as the Egyptian 
Government had refused this Treaty the status quo ante still continued, 
and the reserved points remained reserved to the absolute discretion of the 
British Government, while the Egyptian Government was free to exercise its 
independent authority subject to satisfying the British Government on these 
matters. 


Hungary. 
March 28th.—Italo-Hungarian Trade Convention. (See Italy.) 


Italy. 

March 28th.—The text of the Italo-Hungarian Commercial Convention 
was published in Rome. This provided for considerable tariff reductions on 
the raw materials of both countries, and accorded Hungary trade facilities 
in the ports of Fiume and Trieste. 


Japan. 

March 29th.—More than 80 warships sailed for various ports in north and 
south China ; it was understood, however, that no special importance attached 
to this move. 

April 4th—Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan. (See Afghanistan.) 

April 8th.—It was reported that six of the eleven Independents in the 
Japanese Parliament had formed themselves into the Liberal Party under 
Mr. Tsurumi. They thus were holding the balance between the evenly- 
numbered Government and Labour Parties in the House of Representatives. 

April 9th.—It was revealed that a widespread Red plot against the 
Emperor had been discovered during the previous month. The number of 
arrests was given as about 1,000, of whom the majority had been released 
after examination. 
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April 10th.—The Japanese Government ordered the dissolution of the 
Labour Farmer Party, the Japan Labour Council and the League of 
Proletarian Youth as Communist organisations. Many persons were detained 


for trial. 


League of Nations. 

March 29th—The Economic Committee completed an examination of 
the Draft Convention concerning the treatment of foreign nationals and 
enterprises. 

March 30th.—The Economic Committee completed its work. 

April 3rd.—Appeal of Polish Union of German Silesia to the League. 


(See Poland.) 


Lithuania. 
March 30th.—The Polish-Lithuanian Conference was opened in Koenigsberg 


by M. Valdemaras, the Prime Minister. 

The chief points of the discussion were the resumption of postal, tele- 
graphic and railway services, the regulation of frontier traffic, and of the 
shipping on the Niemen. 

April 2nd.—The Polish-Lithuanian Conference at Koenigsberg closed 
with the appointment of three Commissions to consider the various questions 


at issue. . 
April 1st.—According to a Kovno report, sixty armed bandits appeared 


on the Polish frontier and opened fire with rifles and machine guns. No reply 
was made, and they retired. 


Mexico. 

March 27th.—Prolonged fighting took place between Federal troops and 
insurgents near San Francisco del Rincon in Gualajuato State, during which 
the insurgent Chief and two Catholic priests were killed, as well as large 


numbers of the rank and file. 
April 2nd.—Arrests of large numbers of Roman Catholics were carried out 


in and around Mexico City, on charges of celebrating Mass, and conducting 
propaganda against the Government. 


Nejd. 
April 3rd.—News reached Basra of concentrations of the Ateibah and 
Mutair tribes, under Sheikhs Ibn Someid and Feisal ed Dowish, near the 


frontier of [rak. 


Netherlands. 
March 30th.—A Treaty for the definite delimitation of the frontier 
between the Dutch and British territories of the island of Borneo was signed 


in The Hague with Great Britain. 


Nicaragua. 
March 28th.—-At the President's request the Cabinet resigned, in order 
to leave him free to select men who would unanimously support his policy of 


U.S.A. supervision of the elections. 
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March 29th.—General Diaz formed a new Cabinet, including partisans 
both of his own and of General Chamorro (the insurgent Conservative). 

April 1st—Further fighting occurred between U.S. Marines and General 
Sandino’s forces, in which the latter sustained several casualties. 


Persia. 

April 5th.—Mirza Abdulla Khan Tahmasp, Minister of Public Works, was 
killed near Khurramabad while on a tour of inspection in Luristan province. 
The Mejliss adjourned. 

After several skirmishes the Government troops were reported to have 
finally subdued the insurgent tribesmen in Luristan. 


Poland. 

April 3rd.—According to the Warsaw press, the Polish Union of German 
Silesia sent a petition to Geneva protesting formally to the Council of the 
League against the “ intolerable conditions ” under which the Polish Minority 
was living. 


Rumania. 

March 28th.—Debt settlement with France. (See France.) 

M. Titulescu made a statement to the press regarding the attitude of his 
Government towards the decision of the League Council in the matter of the 
Hungarian Optants’ Case. (Vide Bulletin, of 17th March, page 18, under 
date March 9th.) He said it was impossible for Rumania to submit to the 
Council’s resolutions, but that this did not involve a revolt from the League, 
since the same Council had made similar decisions against Hungary in July, 
1923, and September, 1927, to which Hungary had refused to submit. The 
only way out was through the suggestion put forward by him, that certain 
Reparation payments which were disputed should be retained by Hungary 
and used to recompense her “ optants.”’ 

April 2nd.—The Rumanian Government proposed to the Hungarian 
Government that a Mixed Commission should be set up to establish the facts 
in connection with the shooting of a Hungarian peasant on March 22nd (vide 
Bulletin of 31st March, page 13). The Hungarian Government accepted 
this proposal. 


Spain. 

April 4th.—Further information was made public regarding the work of 
the Commission set up to value petroleum depots belonging to foreign 
countries. The valuation announced on March 26th (vide Bulletin of 
3lst March, page 17) did not apply to the Standard Oil Company’s own 
establishments but to the “ physical assets of seven smaller Spanish Companies 
associated with the Standard OilGroup.” Moreover, the offer did not involve 
payment in cash to these Companies, but in shares belonging to the Spanish 
Consortium which had been set up to work the monopoly. 


Tunis. 
March 31st.—The German Consulate was re-opened. 


Turkey. 

April 10th.—The Grand National Assembly at Angora approved unani- 
mously the Bill originated by the Prime Minister, Ismet Pasha, for the 
separation of Church and State in Turkey. 
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USS.A. 

March 27th—Senator McKellar introduced a Bill into the Senate calling 
for the immediate construction of a Canal across Nicaragua at an estimated 
cost of £55,000,000. He maintained that the work of construction would 
divert the Nicaraguan mind from war and politics, turn bandits into labourers, 
and restore American prestige. In the House of Representatives many 
members criticised the sending of further reliefs to Nicaragua, principally on 
the score of cost, and complained that the supervision of the Presidential 
elections would also involve heavy expenditure, the figure mentioned being 
£600,000. 

March 31st.—Agreement with Nationalist Government re Nanking 
incident. (See China, The Nanking Government.) 

Publication of text of M. Briand’s reply to Mr. Kellogg’s Note of 
27th February. 

April 8th.—-The State Department announced that the United States and 
France had agreed upon an immediate submission to Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy and Japan of the entire correspondence which had been exchanged 
between them in connection with the proposed multilateral treaty for the 


outlawry of war. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 30th.—It was learnt that several hundred Chinese had been 
arrested in the Vladivostok district during the previous month on charges 
of attempting to undermine Soviet finances. The Soviet Government 
asserted that Vladivostok had become the “ breach through which Soviet 
valuables flowed abroad and destroyed the stability of the Chervonetz.”’ 

April 3rd.—Further arrests of kulaki and others on charges of holding 
back grain supplies brought the number of those in prison up to a total of 
12,000, according to figures published in Berlin. 

April 8th.—-The Central Control Commission announced a general war on 
all those officials, mostly Communists, who had mismanaged Soviet economic 
enterprises. Wholesale arrests and dismissals had been carried out. 

April 9th.—Krestinsky, the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin, and Antonoff- 
Ovseeko, the Soviet representative in Czecho-Slovakia, renounced their 
previous support of the Opposition party of Trotsky and were readmitted 
into the Communist Party. The recent expulsion of a batch of 20 raised the 
total number of those thus expelled from the Communist Party since December 


to 1,000. 


The Yemen. 

April 2nd.—News reached Aden that the Zaidi Imam of Sana had yielded 
to the British demands and had surrendered the two Aden sheikhs whom he 
had kidnapped from inside the British Protectorate a month earlier. 


Yugoslavia. 

April 3rd.—The Government made formal representations in Tirana 
against the closing of the Albanian frontier, on the ground that this was quite 
unjustified. The Belgrade press reported that many bands of Bulgarian 
comitajis had recently entered Albania and were concentrated near Goritza 
with the object of raiding Yugoslav territory. 
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IlIl.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


SPAIN AND BRAZIL. 


The League Council which met at Geneva in March issued a strongly 
worded appeal both to Spain and Brazil to reconsider their intention, declared 
nearly two years ago, to retire from the League. 

As a result the Spanish Government has informed the Secretary General 
that it intends to take up again full membership of the League. Nor are there 
any reservations or conditions attached to this gratifying decision. It is 
likely that the return of Spain to Geneva will be a happy augury for a satis- 
factory settlement of questions such as that of Tangier now under discussion, 
and there is no question that the presence and advice of the greatest European 
State who was neutral during the war will help to create the atmosphere of 
impartiality which has done so much for the League’s successful handling 
of international disputes. 

The final answer from the Brazilian Government has yet to be received, 
but the receipt of the Council’s letter has been cordially acknowledged by the 
Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs on behalf of his Government ‘‘ whose 
: sentiments of high esteem for the institution at Geneva have in no way been 
affected by the fact that Brazil has withdrawn from the League with which 
* in spite of her absence she continues to co-operate effectively, true to the ideal 
which gave rise to its foundation in the cause of universal peace.”’ 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MALARIA. 


As a result of visits to Central and Eastern Europe and the United States, 
1 Fa the Malaria Commission of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations 
: reported that the number of specialists in Malaria was too small! for the 
organisation of an effective campaign against the epidemic. 
Fe To remedy this, the Health Organisation has arranged since 1926 a series 
; z of special study courses in malaria for the benefit of doctors who 
have specialised, or who desire to specialise, in malariology. The courses 
5 are divided into two sections: (1) a theoretical course given in suitable 
institutes and laboratories; (2) practical experience in infected areas where 
the campaign against malaria is actively carried out. 
q In arranging the study courses, the Health Organisation has secured the 
collaboration of Dr. A. Balfour, Director of the London School of Hygiene 
; and Tropical Medicine; Professor Brumpt, of the University of Paris ; 
Professor B. Nocht, Director of the Institute of Tropical Diseases, Hamburg ; 
and Professor Ascoli, Director of the School of Malaria in Rome. Instruction 
will be given in the language of the country where the course is being held. 
, Courses in 1928, details of which are supplied by the Health Section of the 
. League of Nations in Geneva, have been arranged for the following dates :— 


, ; London - - April 25th—June 13th. 

, Hamburg - - May 7th—June 13th. 
Paris - - June Ist—July 13th. 
Rome - - July 2nd—July 30th. 
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A COLLECTIVE TARIFF AGREEMENT. 


| A Conference has recently been held at Geneva under the auspices of the 
League’s Economic Organisation. The subject was Skins and Bones—the 
raw material of leather and glue and other substances. Agreement as to the 
abolition of laws prohibiting their import and export had been found so 
difficult at the recent Conference on Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions that the whole matter was held over for separate treatment. 
The special Conference proved completely successful, a limit being put to the 
tax that might be levied on export of hides and bones. The importance of 
this queer sounding Conference is that for the first time in history a general 
collective agreement has been reached fixing or limiting tariffs. Before, the 
, most that ever happened was that one State made an agreement with another. 
This precedent may turn out to have a far-reaching influence on international 
Economics. 
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IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The Juridical Commission of the Inter-Parliamentary Union opened 
its Session at Prague on March 29th, under the presidency of the Vice-Marshal 


of the Polish Senate. 


The Commission began the discussion of the draft 


declaration on the fundamental principles of the general existence of States. 


ae 


2. The Second International Conference on Emigration and Immigration 


at which 50 countries, including Great Britain, were represented, opened in 
Havana on March 3ist. 

3. The League of Nations Advisory Committee on the traffic in Opium 
and Drugs opened in Geneva on April 10th. 

4. A Conference of a purely technical nature between the delegates of the 
largest issuing banks of Europe and America opened in Paris under the 
auspices of the League of Nations on April 11th. 


1928. 


Apl. 25th. 


9» 2th. 
>» 30th. 
May 14th. 
so 28th. 
June 16th 
to 18th. 
June — 
» 29th. 
July 2nd. 
of 2nd. 
on 5th. 
Aug. —(?) 
ce 2nd. 
» 17th. 


Sept. 4th. 
Oct. 


oa Ist. 
1929. 
July 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Permanent Committee for the Standardisation 
of Sera and Biological Products 


*Supervisory Commission .. 


*Health Committee ‘ os 
*Consultative Committee of the 
Organisation o 
International Congress ‘on Jurisprudence in 
regard to Aviation 
Ist International Congress of 
Aviation 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
The 11th International Aeronautic Exhibition 
*2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions 
Assembly of the Union of International Associa- 
tions for the League of Nations 
International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden 
International Congress of Historical Sciences 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 6 
World Youth Peace Congress 


Economic 


Professional 


The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference 

Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles. 

*International Economic Conference 


International Congress of Nurses 


* League of Nations. 


Frankfurt- 
am- Main. 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 


Rheims. 
Geneva. 
Paris. 


Geneva. 


The Hague. 
The Hague. 
Oslo. 
Honolulu. 
Eerde 
(Holland). 
London. 


Copenhagen 
Prague. 


Montreal. 
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